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CHAPTER VIII 


BORDERTOWN 


ORDERTOWN was selected as one of 
the four cities in which to carry out a 
survey because it appeared from the statis- 
tical investigation that, even after allow- 
ance is made for the heterogeneity and the 
mobility of its population, it is not morally 
as well integrated as would be expected. I 
thought we should find that its leadership, 
or the activities of its organizations, or 
both, were deficient. We must now deter- 
mine whether or not this anticipation has 
been justified by the survey results. 

Bordertown is situated on a large river 
at a point where there is a series of falls 
which, before the building of a canal around 
them, interrupted navigation at this point. 
Throughout most of its history it has been 
a commercial center of great importance, 
since north-south rail transportation here 
crosses the water transportation carried by 
the river. The modern city is shaped like a 
T, with its broad head running along the 
river and its stem extending to the foothills 
which compass the city on two sides. The 
business district and the area of poorer 
residences are close to the river, while the 
better residential districts extend into the 
hills. 

The first settlement on the site of Border- 
town was made during the Revolution. It 
served as a base for operations against the 
British outposts in the Northwest Territory. 
A tobacco warehouse and a whiskey distil- 
lery were the first industries. By 1800 the 
village on the edge of the wilderness had 600 
inhabitants. 

The first steamboat from the east ar- 
rived in 1811, and from the south in 1815. 
Until 1830 much of the commercial activity 
of the town consisted of portaging cargoes 
around the falls. In that year a canal was 
opened. Within a decade fifteen hundred 


steamers and five hundred flatboats and 
keelboats were using the canal annually. At 
this time the town was booming. Charles 
Dickens visited it in 1842 and wrote: “We 
slept at the House, a splendid hotel, 
and were as handsomely lodged as though 
we had been in Paris, rather than hundreds 
of miles beyond the Alleghenies.”’ 

Two streams of migrants converged on 
Bordertown: first, men of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, many of them 
slaveholders; later, men from New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states. This natu- 
rally caused a severe rift in the community 
at the time of the Civil War, though the 
northerners won out. The city was a military 
headquarters and supply depot for the 
northern armies throughout the war. The 
completion of a railroad in 1860 opened up 
an artery to the South which became a great 
channel of trade after the war’s end. Thus 
Bordertown lived in two worlds, as it does 
to this day—northern industrialism and 
southern agriculture. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Bordertown became a manufactur- 
ing center of importance. Cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco, whiskey, farm implements, 
processed meats, flour, and leather goods 
were its principal products. During the 
present century many other types of indus- 
try developed, such as the manufacture of 
sanitary equipment and all sorts of products 
made from wood. The falls were harnessed 
for the production of electricity in 1925. 
During World War IT the rubber industry 
was established, and older plants were ex- 
panded. Today commerce and industry are 
twin pillars of the city’s economy. 

The University of Bordertown is a mu- 
nicipal institution that offers professional 
training in medicine, dentistry, law, science, 


60 
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and music as well as a liberal arts course. 
There is a separate college for Negroes. The 
work is carried forward on two campuses— 
one downtown and one in a residential 
area. 

Bordertown is famous for two institu- 
tions: an annual sporting event and its lead- 
ing newspaper, the Dispaich. The former 
brings tens of thousands of visitors each 
year, at which time the whole city is stirred 
to a frenzy. The latter has consistently sup- 
ported progressive policies and spearheaded 
reforms in the city and the region. 

All writers on Bordertown comment on 


with the four dimensions we have been 
using. Table 31 shows that, although the re- 
spondents themselves are not well satisfied 
with the community, they are inclined to 
believe that other people are. Reading the 
interviews leaves one with the strong convic- 
tion that, when Bordertown is liked, it is for 
two things: its work opportunities and its 
friendliness. Following are typical cross-sec- 
tion comments: 


Wife of a druggist; ‘“Itis very charming here. 
The people are cordial and friendly. The loca- 
tion is good and there are so many interesting 
places to go around here. I’ve visited in many 


TABLE 31 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH BORDERTOWN* 


. What sort of a city is this to live in?... 


. Respondent believes there is a positive attitude among 


people toward the community......... 
. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere else. 
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Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
3-93 4.04 
EE 3.33 $273 
4.88 4.78 
EEEREN wes 21.0% 27.0% 
36.0% 46.1% 


* In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given, differences 
between Bordertown and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence as 
follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; percentages between 20 and 80—when 
greater than ro per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 80—when greater than 7 per cent. In ques- 
tions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate high integration no matter how the question 


is stated. 


its mixture of southern leisureliness and 
northern commercialism. The older families 
incline to the conservatism and the pace of 
the Old South, while newcomers push for 
progress and adopt a more rapid tempo of 
life. The new industries which came with 
World War II have given the latter group a 
larger voice in civic affairs than ever before. 

Bordertown’s growth was more rapid in 
the last century than in this. By 1850 it was 
a town of 43,000; by 1870, 100,000; and, by 
1900, more than 200,000. In 1930 it ex- 
ceeded 300,000, but it grew but little during 
the next ten years. In 1940 approximately 
one-sixth of the inhabitants were Negroes. 

The results of the survey research bear 
out our statistical finding that Bordertown 
is not so well integrated morally as the aver- 
age American city. This inferiority is fairly 
consistent throughout the tables dealing 


places, but am always glad to get back. Many 
people came here several years ago for war 
jobs and have continued to stay.” 


Crane operator: “Bordertown! I don’t want 
to go no place else!” 


A Negro teacher: “I like it because my job 
is here. I don’t like it because of the lack of 
opportunities for Negroes.” 


The wife of an engineer: “I like the people 
especially. We’re far enough south to be ladies 
and gentlemen without being rebels; the women 
are nicely dressed; the people are courteous 
and genteel, and they have a pride and high 
standard of living for their children. There is 
also a homey atmosphere in the stores. I’ve 
never known anyone who didn’t like Border- 
town and want to come back.” 


A production worker; “I don’t like it. It’s a 
poor country town.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“T think it is wonderful. I don’t think I would 
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ever want to live anywhere else. The churches 
here are good. There are cultural advantages 
here, and recreational facilities for people. The 
people are nice and friendly.’ 


A tobacco executive: “TI think our main prob- 
lem is to be more progressive.” 


A Negro housewife: “You can’t go to as 
many shows here as you can in Indianapolis. 
Both races go to the same shows in Indi- 
anapolis.”’ 


It is odd that there were very few elabora- 
tions on the part of respondents as to why 
they did not regard Bordertown as a good 
place to raise a family. The single reason 
most frequently given was that the com- 
munity is rowdy or has too much vice. Two 


The wife of a toolmaker: “They oughta 
punish the parents. I know people who go out 
and leave their babies in the house by them- 
selves, or else they’re taking them in those beer 
joints—and that’s dead wrong.” 


A construction helper: “These beer joints 
should be watched more close. ’Course I go in 
’em myself, but I see a lotta kids in ’em that 
shouldn’t be.” 


A dietician: “Well, I think a rough guess on 
that would be that people try to get away with 
what they can.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“So many of the mothers were working during 
the war, and the children were just let run 
loose. They have to be guided.”’ 


TABLE 32 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN BORDERTOWN 


6. Do young people get into trouble much here?.. . 
7. Are citizens law-abiding?............. 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect? .... 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens. . 


other aspects of life that were mentioned 
over and over as being disliked are the cli- 
mate and the smoke. It is evident that the 
factories make many sections of the town 
very dirty and that quite frequently the 
city is afflicted with “smog.” 

As seen in Table 32, the level of personal 
conduct is judged more unfavorably than in 
the average city. This checks with our crime 
statistics, which showed Bordertown to be 
definitely inferior in lawfulness. The com- 
ments that follow include some remarks on 
what the respondents think are causal fac- 
tors: 


“A railroader: “Most people are trying to 
git away with everything. Everybody’s just 
grabbin’!”’ 


A spinister of sixty-five: “From what I read 
in the newspapers here juvenile delinquency is 
terrible; I think most of that is from lack of 
training aS they grow up.” 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
2.09 2.37 
PETEERE 4.19 4.46 
3.55 3.70 
3.90 3.96 


An employed Negro wife: “I think that 
young girls and boys should not be allowed to 
go in these dives and taverns.” 


But: 


A newspaper reporter: “The Crime Pre- 
vention, the Juvenile Center, and the churches 
are doing a good job with the young people.” 


The wife of a druggist: “Everyone I know 
tries to follow the rules—and in reading the 
papers other cities seem to have more trouble.” 


When we come to participation in civic 
affairs, Table 33 shows Bordertown to make 
an uneven showing. Our statistical studies 
indicated a very creditable welfare effort in 
the city. This tends to be substantiated by 
the replies of the respondents on Items 10 
and 12 but not otherwise. Not all the citi- 
zens believe that the feeling of social respon- 
sibility runs deep enough. A leader com- 
mented that, during a serious flood, “the 
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people and leaders realized their responsi- 
bility. They took hold and did a good job. 
But when the water started receding a 
couple of inches, they began to relax as if the 
job were completed.” Another weakness of 
Bordertown lies in a certain lack of democ- 
racy in the carrying-on of community activi- 
ties. The rank and file do not feel that they 
have much influence on the course of events. 
This is shown in some of the following quo- 
tations: 


A Negro teacher says: “Most everyone in 
Bordertown takes an active part in politics. 
I have as much to say about what goes on as 
most people, as I vote.” 


A worker in a sanitary equipment plant: “I 
should do more. If nothing else I should join 
the Civic Club. I lag behind, and that’s my 
fault.” 


A tobacco executive: “As I grow older I find 
myself trying more and more to get out from 
under responsibility and getting into it deeper 
and deeper.” 


The wife of a machinist: “I don’t want to 
take a more active part. I never get out, what 
with these kids. I’m just not interested in what’s 
going on.” 


Table 34 indicates that Bordertown 1s 
consistently inferior with respect to rela- 
tions among groups, with the exception of 


TABLE 33 
PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN BORDERTOWN 


10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?........ 
11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in community..... 


12. Do you feel that you are doing as much for the community 


as you want to, or should you be taking a more active part? 


13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as the aver- 


The traveling representative of a trade 
association: “Pd like to take a much more 
active part in church and welfare agencies. I’d 
like to do some instructional work in the 
YMCA.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: ‘Well, I don’t 
think I have too much to say about what goes 
on. I don’t think they would pay much atten- 
tion to what Pd say.” On the question of doing 
something actively: “I’ve helped with their 
committees, and I’ve donated money. I’ve 
been doing as much as I ought to do. I do a 
whole lot.” 


A production worker: “I just don’t bother 
to vote ” 


A railroader: “Everybody’s got the right to 
say what they want, but as a rule what little I 


do say don’t amount to nothin’.” 


A Negro restaurant owner: “I am entitled to 
one vote. So I have about as much to say about 
what goes on as any other individual. ” 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
3.42 3.21 
2.94 3.06 
2.64 2.56 
ee Sarri 2.43 2.59 
bao 50.0% 56.1% 


Item 18. The answers concerning the com- 
parison with other cities are very interest- 
ing, since they are so largely defensive. Re- 
spondents repeatedly assert that relations 
are better in Bordertown because there have 
been no race riots. The northern cities that 
have had race riots are cited as examples of 
less satisfactory relationships. Only an occa- 
sional white respondent thinks of the greater 
opportunity in northern cities for Negroes, 
though many Negro respondents do. On the 
other hand, some Negro respondents who 
have known the Deep South say that Bor- 
dertown is better than other cities because 
it does give greater educational and econom- 
ic opportunities than communities in that 
section. Leader interviews give credit to the 
Urban League and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People for 
constructive work. The following quotations 
serve two purposes: to show what respond- 
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ents think of the race relations situation in 
Bordertown and to show the attitudes of the 
respondents themselves: 


A female writer: ‘“The Negroes incite feeling 
against themselves by unreasonable demands 
for privileges that they could have for them- 
selves, as a race, separately.” 


A crane operator: ““The colored people think 
they own the city of Bordertown. They already 
have the heart of it, and now they want the 
rest.” 


A Negro teacher: “We have not had any 
race riots, but in our leading department stores 
Negroes are not allowed to try on dresses or 


The wife of a druggist: “During the opera 
season a colored doctor took court action be- 
cause he was barred from the Amphitheater.” 


A Negro wife who assists in her husband’s 
business: “Race relations are very good here.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “I think you should 
let them alone, and the colored people will 
take care of themselves.” 


A salaried woman: “The Negroes have gotten 
the upper hand. I believe that they have their 
rights too—but we’re not used to them being 
so ‘uppish.’ They’re trying to get into the 
white schools, and a colored doctor has raised 
the question of the colored people having the 


TABLE 34 
RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN BORDERTOWN 


15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?. 


16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences (co- 


der’s item) 


eee © © © © © 2 ee te ee ee ee ee Hl 


17. Is there much trouble among different races, nationalities, 


and religions?............-.---0+++. 
18. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?.... 


19. Respondents who state that the way groups get along is 


no problem................0000000- 


20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms of 


group conflict or not (percentage who do not).... ..... 


hats. Negroes are not allowed in the city parks. 
Bordertown compares better than some south- 
ern cities, but, if we compare it with northern 
cities of the same size, it would rate very low.” 


The wife of an engineer: ‘‘We respect the 
Negro and still keep him in his proper place.” 


A dietician: ‘“The worst trouble we will have 
is the darkies trying to run the whites out. That 
is the thing that is really bad in this town. They 
are trying to equal their salaries with the whites 
more and more every day. I think they should 
let them stay to their selves and work to their 
selves and let the whites do the same. They 
don’t go to the same schools, but they are 
trying to. And they probably will be doing it 
pretty soon if there is not something done about 
it.” 


The wife of a laborer: “We never have no 
riots between colored people and whites. When 
they’re in trouble, they’re usually drunk.”’ 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
ee a 2.48 E 2.79 
TPE E E re ee 3.20 3.41 
hires wod aie: 4:73 3.97 
3.90 3.74 
POEST Tre ees 10.0% 16.0% 
65.0% | 72.5% 
right to play golf on the course. I 


think we’ll have to give in to things we don’t 
approve of.” 


Religious differences also seem to give 
rise to some feeling: 


The same female writer as above: “Letters 
to the editor are always stirring up religious 
bitterness.” 


A railroader: “The Jews is trying to ‘race’ 
us all out! We should do something—it’s a 
problem.” 


Wife of a cab-driver: “I think they get along 
all right here. You might jump on the Jews 
*cause they run most of the stores, but I am 
not prejudiced.” 


Several leaders speak of the good work of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in promoting better relations. 

On the question of relations among so- 
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cloeconomic classes, the general showing is 
one of more friction than in the mean city. 
One reason for this is perhaps the fact, cited 
by several leaders, that upper-class families 
tend to live outside the city and to know 
very little about its problems. The following 
cross-section comments are typical: 


A production worker: “Rich man’s strictly 
rich, and the ‘pore’ man’s ‘pore.’ ” 


A spinster, referring to people she used to 
know: “They are still my good friends even 
though I can’t afford to entertain and keep up 
with them.” 


interrelated. The criminal acts of Negroes 
are probably in considerable part attribut- 
able to frustration, while some white mis- 
conduct may grow out of race antagonism. 

Though Bordertown is weak in moral in- 
tegration, it is strong in interpersonal in- 
tegration. This was one of the most surpris- 
ing findings of the whole study, for it had 
been assumed that these two different types 
of integration were closely related. Border- 
town seems to disprove this assumption. It 
is regarded by the respondents as a very 
friendly city. The evidence is given in Table 


TABLE 35 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN BORDERTOWN 


21. How do you like your neighborhood?. . 
22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’s item). . 
23. Is this a friendly city to live in?. .... 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted here. . 


A Negro teacher: ‘With the white race there 
is a big difference between rich and poor, but 
with the Negroes there is not any difference.” 


The wife of an engineer: “There is a lot of 
class distinction. I saw the contrast when I 
lived in San Antonio last year. There is no 
class distinction there.” 


The degree of animosity among groups of 
various sorts in Bordertown is perhaps at- 
tributable to the fact that the social struc- 
ture is characterized by discrete but simple 
parts. Most of the people live most of their 
lives in their families and neighborhood 
groups. There are not many vital organiza- 
tions that cut across lines of racial, religious, 
and socioeconomic cleavage.! 

Bordertown does not make a strong 
showing with respect to moral integration. 
It seems to have two chief problems: the 
level of personal conduct and strained race 
relations. It is very likely that the two are 

1I cannot point to any single set of data that 
proves this statement. It is, however, a conclusion 
that squares with all the information that we have 


and fits particularly well with the findings in chap. x 
and Appendix VI on interpersonal integration. 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
ere Te Tere ree 4.03 3.98 
2.92 271 
ud bee eR 4.80 4.50 
50.0% | 45.1% 


35. The neighbors and neighborhoods are 
not particularly well liked, but the city as a 
wholeis regardedashighly sociable. When the 
tension on the race question is recalled, this 
is a Startling finding. The interviews them- 
selves show how these facts are to be recon- 
ciled: each racial group thinks of the city as 
a whole as meaning its own segment of it. 
This will be treated further in chapter x. 
The following comments are typical: 


The wife of a toolmaker states: “My hus- 
band works with mostly out-of-town people, 
and allsay it’s the friendliest place they’ve ever 
seen.” 


The wife of a constable: “I’ve always heard 
of southern hospitality, but there is a certain 
amount of reserve here. The people have their 
own little cliques.” 


A crane operator: ‘Well, you walk down the 
streets and everybody passes the time o’ day 
with you. We’re all friendly—in the bakery 
the proprietor always says, ‘————, how you 
doin’?’ I work with folks out at the plant who 
come from Alabama and Arizona, and they all 
seem surprised to find so many nice, friendly 
people here.” 
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A Negro teacher: “Most people that I come 
in contact with feel that a sense of friendliness 
exists here.” 


A dietician: “Some people think the people 
are stuck-up, but they always speak to you, 
and they are nice to you.” 


A widow who has a part-time real estate 
business: “I had heard that people in large 
cities usually weren’t friendly, but I found 
them nice here.” 


A newspaper reporter: “Bordertown is very 
friendly. I guess it is just part of the city’s 
atmosphere. You are getting into the South 
here. The neighbors are very friendly. They 
offer to take care of our baby for us all the time 
so we can go out.” 


A production worker: “The people seem 
friendly, but they’ll get you if they have a 
chance—in a nice way.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “The people are all 
nice as you meet them. If they can do a favor 
for you, they will.” 


A tobacco executive: “Nearly everyone with 
whom you come in contact is friendly, much 
more so than in a big city.” 


A Negro restaurant keeper: “Yes, this is a 
friendly city. People are nice to you when you 
are sick or in trouble.” 

The comments with respect to neighbor- 
hoods are more mixed: 

A traveling representative of a trade associa- 
tion: “The only thing I don’t like is that the 
lower class of people are gradually moving in 
on us; including the colored people.” 

The wife of an engineer: “It is a friendly 
neighborhood, yet not too friendly—you know 
what I mean; the kind that knows when you’re 
sick and sends in a bowl of soup.”’ 


An unmarried housekeeper: “Two many 


niggers around us.” 


Since Bordertown has proved to be 
poorly integrated morally, although it is 
thought to be very friendly, our hypothesis 
with respect to the influence of leadership 
would make us anticipate that the leaders in 
Bordertown would be less than usually ef- 
fective. Table 36 gives the facts with respect 
to the attitudes toward nongovernmental 
leaders, their relations with one another, 
and the familiarity of the public with them. 


TABLE 36 
LEADERSHIP IN BORDERTOWN* 


Effectiveness of leaders: 


25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?.. 
26(C). Why did leaders become important people? 
Reasons showing personal worthf......... 
Reasons not showing personal worthf..... 
Other reasons and no answer................. ia 4 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city? sab tee 
28(L). Are there others who might doa better job? (Percentage who answer “‘No”’) 


Relations among leaders: 
29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?...... 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership group that the average leader has 

worked with on community projects..... 


Familiarity of public with leaders: 
31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent............. 
32(C). Members of the leadership group named per respondent. . 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by respondents, percentage who were in 
the leadership group nominated for this study.. oemi 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
3-39 3-41 
Terr 37.0% 40.7% 
37.0% 36.0 
26.0 23.2 
3-39 4.17 
29.2% 38.0% 
uae 55.2% 78.5% 
ete & eae & ban teeee 19.3 19.7 
0.66 0.88 
0.30 0.52 
45-5% | 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 


tions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Bordertown and the mean 
of the four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the 
cross-section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 31: ro per cent for percentage items and 0.20 for 


index items. 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 
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It is notable that the members of the 
leadership group are much more critical of 
the community leaders than are the cross- 
section respondents. Part of the answer may 
lie in the marked lack of cordiality among 
the leaders themselves. Of the four cities, 


Bordertown had much the lowest score on 
this point. Further analysis shows that po- 
litical differences are the most important 
factor in the situation. It is brought out re- 
peatedly in the interviews that the city had 
in 1947 a Democratic mayor and a Republi- 


TABLE 37 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BORDERTOWN LEADERS 


ee 
ae 


Border- Mean of 

town Four Cities 
SA), Maleisose s asss 4%. HeRdrea- 26 eagsSue eaud 95.8% 92.6% 
35(L). Median age. . ree a wes ae 53 55 
36(L). Married... 2 91.7% 88.5% 
aR Median years of education. 13.5 14.0 
38(L). Attended college............ ; T 79.1% 79.0% 
39(L). Having incomes of more than $7, 500. oe A 87.5% 86.3% 


40(L). Having income other than salary 


41(L). Occupation: 


Big businessman............ 


Small businessman... 25.0% 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman .. er 16.7 15.7 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker. . 8.4 15.9 
E erase erer oe oean piensa ces 29.1 19.9 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: 
Less $002.65 on wa Bowe weaewe Bou kariera 8.4% 9.5% 
2-100. as sae seas 33.4 29.6 
ror and over. 41.7 50.4 
-5 


No answer and retir ed.. 
43(L). Church preference: 


Protestant.......... 83.3% 81.0% 
Catholic....... 4.2 11.7 
Jewish. sssss oa sarr Cw s SR berks 12.5 7.8 
44(L). Length of residence here: 
Less than 20 years........ ee 16.7% 21.2% 
20 years and over but not since birth. ^.. 20.8 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously.. .... 62.5 37.9 
4s(L). Where born: 
PC E a <r Sane TE EE = beeeeees 66.7% 41.1% 
In the same state but not in this city.. r 12.5 22.1 
In another state..................04. l 16.7 34:7 
In a foreign country.. 4.2 2.I 
46(L). How did you first get started in n community af- 
fairs? (Special index) * 
Family tradition. 4-0:42524ss4scewaacsdutere< 152 148 
Awareness of problems and interest therein..]. 80 85 
Profession requires it.................0000- 64 81 
Friends inducted him.............. ....... 104 116 
For business or political reasons..... 40 46 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office..| 12. 5% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, 
service organizations, or professional groups. . 62.5 66.5 
49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to commu- 
nity ACUVIUCS ioa ccie cter irer ancxeducaeeen ed 24.0 24.0 
so(L). Has there been new blood in the leadership group? 2.25 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? 
Those with vested interests hold on......... 33-4% 24.2% 
Old leaders not challenged by new. . l 8.4 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up..... 12.5 6.3 
Younger men getting interested. . 33.5 42.4 
Don’t know and no answer................ 12.5 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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can board of aldermen. There is a much 
more even division in party affiliation in 
Bordertown than in any of the other three 
cities. 

The general public in Bordertown is not 
familiar with its leaders. The members of 
the cross-section were able to name very few 
leaders of any sort, and they named persons 
who were members of our leadership group 
even more rarely than in Bellevue. The man 
who was named most often, Frank Gordon, 
was mentioned by only 5 per cent of the 
respondents. Since there is no sign that Bor- 
dertown leaders are particularly effective, as 
were the leaders in Bellevue, no special ex- 
planation for the situation is needed. The 
public does not know them very well be- 
cause they have not successfully symbolized 
movements for community betterment to 
the rank and file. Cross-section comments 
on the leaders show this: 

The representative of a trade association 
says: “On the whole they are working for the 
good of the city here. There are quite a num- 
ber of philanthropists who have given things 
to the city.” 

A clerk: “TI think they are looking out mainly 
for their own welfare.” 

A newspaper reporter: “They are'very much 
interested in helping their own selves—very 
smug. Four or five families control the wealth. 
They like to sit in comfort and forget the rest 
of the world.” 

An attorney: “We have had a few instances 
in which they manifested a good deal of thought 
and interest; for instance, the chemical problem 
arising from so many plants in the west end, 
and the smoke problem, and also disapproving 
the trotting track within the city limits.” 

A bank teller: “Most of them are out for the 

money and graft. There are those, however, 
who are for the good of the city—but they’re in 
the minority.” 
One of the most striking features of the in- 
terviews is the ignorance which the public 
shows of its leaders. Even when they know 
names, they rarely can discuss intelligently 
what the persons are doing. 

The factual material on Bordertown lead- 
ers given in Table 37 helps a little in explain- 
ing the indifferent success of leadership in 


the city. In most respects the leaders are 
very close to the averages in the four cities, 
but in three respects they are quite atypical: 
first, two-thirds of them are native sons; 
second, they have, more often than normal, 
income-producing property in addition to 
their salaries; and, third, according to their 
own admission, they resist the “rise” of 
younger leaders, especially from different 
groups. The three are probably connected; 
for it looks as if these were men from “old 
families” that havea sense of noblesse oblige. 
It is a plausible hypothesis, though we have 
few facts to back it up, that these old fami- 
lies have about them a touch of paternalism, 
a little of the heritage of the Old South, 
which is mistrusted by many Negroes and 
lower-class whites. One of the comments 
that we have already quoted suggests this 
interpretation. 

There is no evidence, however, that Bor- 
dertown leaders are unrealistic, as was found 
to be the case under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances in Gorge City. Table 38 shows 
quite the contrary. Whereas the average dif- 
ference between leaders and led on these 
four questions is .46, in Bordertown it is 
only .30. Particularly interesting is the re- 
versal of the usual relationship between 
Items 52(C) and 52(L). The leaders are 
more pessimistic, rather than more opti- 
mistic, than the cross-section concerning the 
interest taken by the people in community 
affairs. Possibly the political split among the 
leaders has rendered it more difficult for 
either faction to obtain the acceptance of its 
ideas, and perhaps the leaders tend to lay 
the blame on community apathy. At all 
events Bordertown leaders cannot be 
charged with lack of realism about the city’s 
situation. From both the cross-section and 
the leader interviews there is evidence that 
a state-wide planning group and the Area 
Development Association, on which the 
leaders are active, have made real progress 
of recent years. 

In summary, leadership is not very effec- 
tive in Bordertown and is probably one 
reason for the city’s low state of moral in- 
tegration. Although the leaders may be 
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somewhat mistrusted by the general public, 
there seems to be no evidence that they are 
incompetent or lacking in realism. It would 
appear, rather, that the leadership relation 
is impaired by being set in a more than 
usually confused situation. The differences 
of orientation produced by the presence in 
Bordertown of the white and the Negro, the 
old and the new, the South and the North, 
simply offer a challenge that ordinary lead- 
ership cannot meet. Bordertown confronts a 
more difficult problem than either Bellevue 
or Gorge City. 


fied personnel for the top positions in the 
city departments and the school system. 
There is general agreement, however, that 
the city has been fortunate in the caliber of 
its mayors. The people of Bordertown have 
shown their willingness to support civic 
services by raising their own taxes, but they 
can do nothing to remedy the personnel 
problem. Thus the leaders are less critical 
than usual of the police and fire departments 
because they think they do a good job under 
the circumstances. They do not excuse, 
however, the lack of equality of treatment 


TABLE 38 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN BORDERTOWN 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 

52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?... ... 3.42 3.21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city? ni 3:22 373 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 

ties, and religions get along?... 0.1... 1. eee eee eee ee tenet enone 3.90 3.74 
53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 

tes, and religions get AlONG? note en podwance aoens deara ter ki adiar ewes 4.33 4.41 
54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)...............0.0000 3.49 3.70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or Jess important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important). ...............00005. 3.76 4.19 
55(C). What sort of a city tolivein?............. 0.000000 aaa 3-93 4.04 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?. .. ..... .. ....... 3.65 3.88 


What we have said concerning Border- 
town leaders is further illustrated by our 
data on the effectiveness of organizations. 
As Table 39 indicates, the leaders tend to be 
more pessimistic than the members of the 
cross-section concerning the functioning of 
organizations, with the significant exception 
of the newspapers. We will see later that this 
exception admits of an interpretation that is 
encouraging for the moral integration of the 
city. 

The city government is not so well re- 
garded by either the public or the leaders as 
in the average city. The leader interviews 
explain the situation as due to the antiquat- 
ed state constitution under which Border- 
town has to operate. There is a provision 
which limits all municipal salaries to $5,000 
a year. In a time of rising living costs this 
makes it almost impossible to obtain quali- 


in the courts. Very divergent views with re- 
spect to governmental agencies are revealed 
by the following cross-section comments: 


The wife of a druggist states: “I talked to 
the mayor myself about this smoke situation, 
and he was most kind and helpful. They have 
gotten chemists and experts here working on it.” 


A railroader, speaking of city officials: “All 
the interest in themselves, because them’s the 
ones that’s doin’ the grabbing.” 


A crane operator: “PI just tell you about 
that. In the News they have a ‘Lemme Doit’ 
that when you call or write he gets right after 
the officials, and they get right out and take 
care of what we want done. I’m always writing 
about that patch of weeds down there in that 
vacant lot, and they come right out and cut 
them. They’re all right!” 


A Negro restaurant owner, presumably re- 
ferring to treatment of his race: “The city 
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officials have appointed heads of departments 
that seem very fair. When you are on relief, 
they don’t make no difference. The mayor 
himself contributed to the colored hospital.” 


A tobacco executive: “The city officials do 
as many constructive things as they are able, 
but they are handicapped for lack of revenue. 
If we are to improve Bordertown, we are going 
to have to spend some money. Mayor Johnson 
is really making a personal sacrifice, and I think 
he is taking a great interest in the good of the 
city, and that goes in general for all the staff.” 


A production worker: ‘“They’re interested in 
how much money they can get while in office, 
for they know that when they get out they 
won’t never have it so good.” 


The wife of a constable, speaking of the city 
government: “It’s a little split, as we have a 
Democratic mayor and a Republican board of 
aldermen.” 


A Negro wife who assists in husband’s busi- 
ness: “We have segregated city facilities, but 
they are about equal. Just what they have for 
the whites they have for the Negroes—libraries, 
schools, housing projects, etc... . Negroes do 
not get the same treatment in the lower courts. 
In the higher courts they are treated better. 
Many Negro citizens have been beaten up with- 
out cause, and some have even been murdered.” 


The wife of a toolmaker: “I’ve never had to 
call the fire department, but I have the police. 
They never did show up—and someone was 
trying to break in the house.” 


The wife of a cab-driver: “The police are all 
right. Of course they have politics and graft, 
but with their wages they have to get it in some 
way.” 


A Negro teacher: ‘There have been many 
incidents where the police have made differ- 
ences in their treatment of Negroes. A police- 
man arrested a Negro woman without a war- 
rant, took her to jail in her gown, and the court 
fined her for disorderly conduct.” 


The wife of an engineer: “Police protection is 
very good. They are wide-awake and prompt 
when they are called. We had a prowler in this 
section, and the police were always on the job.” 


A clerk: “People who can’t pay has to go to 
court, but if a man has a little cash he can get 
out of it.’ 


An arc-welder: “Well, the police always seem 
to be on the wrong block at the right time.” 


The evidence is clear from Table 39 that 
Bordertown schools are not well regarded 
elther. Inadequate support is frequently 
given as the reason for inferiority. The lead- 
ers are definitely more critical than the 
cross-section, probably because of their 
greater knowledge of school systems in other 
cities. Typical comments follow: 


The representative of a trade association 
says: “You aren’t going to get good teachers 
unless you pay them properly.” 


A female writer: “They should go back to 
the three R’s—and cut out the dancing and 
foolishness. Why there’s a nine-year-old boy in 
the neighborhood, and he can’t spell ‘house,’ but 
he’s sure learning to do all this fancy dancing. I 
don’t know what it’s called but it’s outrageous.” 


The wife of an engineer: “The buildings are 
bad and in bad repair—antiquated. I would 
say the curricula are not extensive enough. My 
son came back from another school and had 
enough credit to skip a grade—and he wasn’t 
taking anything extra either at the other 
school.” 


A Negro woman: “The schools are far above 
the average of some of the other southern cities.” 


An employed Negro wife: “The colored high 
school is all run down.” 


A railroad worker: “Tve had dealings with 
only two schools—and I know the teachers are 
underpaid. And the children aren’t getting 
‘learning’ like they do at home [Pennsylvania].”’ 
With respect to teaching the children to take an 
interest in the city: “I’ve asked my wife about 
that, and she said they never taught her any- 
thing about civic affairs.” 


The wife of a druggist: “My children are 
given assignments to read the Point of View in 
the papers, and to keep up with civic affairs.” 


The wife of a toolmaker: “When me and my 
sister was in school, they just taught us out 
of books, and nothing about the city.” 


A crane operator: ““Yes, man} From what my 
little girl tells me, they have boys who caution 
the cars and children in crossing the streets.” 


A spinster of sixty-five: “I heard my niece, 
who is a teacher, say she was going to take her 
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Field on a project about 


classes out to 
aviation.” 

An attorney: “They emphasize current 
events and of course city activities through 
their courses of study. The high schools some- 
times sponsor radio programs over which cur- 
rent events are discussed.” 


they are not doing the job adequately even 
now. 

The data with respect to welfare services 
are clear. Although Bordertown respondents 
react on the whole favorably, they do not 
react so favorably as respondents in other 


TABLE 39 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BORDERTOWN ORGANIZATIONS 


Border- Mean of 
town Four Cities 
56(C). Is the city government good?.... 1.0.00... eee eee eee 3.40 3.56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?......... 6.1... eee eee teen eens 3.29 3.69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general Pood osise priera rnesa 3.35 3.53 
58(C). Detailed reaction to city officials: 
NELA e a E E EEE E EET E 50.0% 57.6% 
Interested only in self-perpetuation.... ..... a 2... eee eee eee eae 14.0 9.3 
CrOCKC0NGss5:..c3. concn bid coe teeter re renee hes tees EERIE oe 2.0 2.4 
Miscellaneous answers and no answer. .......... 0.00 eee eee eens 34.0 30.7 
sọ(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized........ 00.0.0... ..0.20 eee 57.0% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized.................. 00.0.0 ee, 62.5% 55.7% 
60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?. .. 3.57 3.90 
60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?... 3.42 4.05 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here?............... 0 ccc eee eee 3.89 4.17 
61(L). How about the schools here?............ 0.2.2 c cece eee c ete ce rete ences 2.75 3.44 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
0 re E ae as EEE ee E et ee eee ees 4.44 4.45 
62(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
UY os aha so ee haa ee Be es eee ee E wer ss ees aces 3.96 4.24 
63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good job?.......... 0.2... . cece ees 3-93 4.30 
63(L). How about the welfare services?....... 0.6... cece eee eee eee eee ee. 3.46 4.00 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole?...... 4.40 4.40 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole?....... 3.09 4.10 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?............... 0. tere eee 1.92 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better city?............... 0c eee eee ene. 2.16 2.80 
66(L). What kind of a job are the service organizations, business clubs, and civic 
groups doing here’... ..s.csssrsesisresrssetososorisercsraciiia territ 3.96 4.24 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do goed for the city?.............. 3.76 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?.............. 4.83 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community institutions....... 3.75 3.80 


A salaried woman: “They teach them to 
take an interest in civic affairs—they are taken 
on tours of inspection through the industrial 
plants and business places. They have groups 
very often coming to the bank where I work— 
so they get a rough idea of what is going on.” 


It is perhaps significant that most of those 
who think that the schools do not teach the 
children to take an interest in civic matters 
are basing their views on experiences of 
some years ago. Though the cross-section is 
not currently dissatisfied with the schools on 
this point, some of the leaders think that 


cities. Some of the weaknesses they see come 
out in the comments that follow: 


The wife of a toolmaker: “I know of some- 
one who needed money bad to pay their rent 
while her husband was at war—and the Red 
Cross said she’d have to pay it back with a 
lot of interest. Now that isn’t right.” 


The wife of a druggest: “The Home 
is doing a wonderful job, not only for the 
unwed mothers but in placing the children for 
adoption.” 


A female writer: ‘‘They’re wholly incompe- 
tent, and they always have been. They’ve got a 
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new woman heading up the Welfare Depart- 
ment now, a Miss Mix, and she’s exceptionally 
competent, but the rest of them are incompe- 
tent.” 


The wife of a constable: ‘‘Any time anyone 
who is needy needs something, they are right 
there to help. The Community Chest is very 
good.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“The Little Sisters of the Poor help, I know. 
They have ninety old ladies there now and 
about that many men. They take care of elderly 
people and people who don’t have a home. 
They do a wonderful job.” 


The wife of a cab-driver: “Lots of people 
aren’t helped. They look up your family clear 
back to the ‘Mayflower’ before you can get a 
dollar. I knew a widow with three children, and 
they didn’t help her, and she needed it.” 


A tobacco executive: “The Community 
Chest is active and nearly, if not always, reaches 
its goal. Its efficiency was also demonstrated 
during the flood. The proceeds are equitably 
distributed.” 


A salaried woman: “Most of my work has 
been with The Good Shepherd—it’s for way- 
ward girls—who help regardless of creed or 
color.” 


The churches are looked upon by the 
members of the general public in much the 
same light in Bordertown as in other cities. 
The leaders, however, are much less favor- 
ably impressed with their contribution to 
civic welfare. The tobacco executive quoted 
first, though a member of the cross-section, 
pretty well states the criticism that the 
leaders have: 


A tobacco executive: “I think they don’t 
pay too much attention to the good of the city 
—they are primarily interested in their own 
affairs.” 


Worker in a sanitary equipment plant: “I’m 
a prohibitionist, and we in this neighborhood 
have tried to clean up this part of town. The 
churches are very strong along that line, and 
they do have the interest of the city at heart.” 


A newspaper reporter: “We have a Jewish 
rabbi who is very active in civic affairs. And 
the Catholic priests are active. And the minis- 
ters of the other churches take part in the affairs 


of the city. They do a good job in warding off 
juvenile delinquency.” 

A Negro wife: “They have organized the 
interracial organization within the last year. 
The Catholics have been very active. They 
have orphan and old folks homes for Negroes 
as well as whites.” 

The wife of a constable: “They seem to be 
trying to teach the boys and girls the funda- 
mental factors in doing things for the city 
which would be constructive.” 


A representative of a trade association: 
“They are working pretty closely with the 
police captain to overcome delinquency. They 
are becoming more civic-minded.”’ 


The labor unions of Bordertown are defi- 
nitely not thought by either group to be 
working for the betterment of the city. Most 
of the comments are negative. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, especially among leaders 
who are New Deal Democrats. A few 
samples will show the drift of opinion: 


The wife of a toolmaker says: “They just 
want to keep strong! The big shots get all the 
money—and, when they go on those strikes, 
they sure don’t feed the people.” 


A production worker: ‘The unions are trying 
to do their part, but they can’t get too far in 
this place.” 

A female writer: ‘““They’re the worst things 
on earth! Trying to ruin everything!” 

The wife of an engineer: “I cannot answer 
that because I am too prejudiced against unions. 
I’d like to set a match to all of them.” 


A railroader: “I think they are trying to 
make it a fair city because they are trying to 
get people better salaries. If it wasn’t for unions 
this would be a fine [sarcastic] city!” 


A Negro wife who assists in husband’s 
business: “Some unions try to keep Negroes out 
of jobs. Some won’t let Negroes join.” 


The rating given to luncheon clubs and 
the like by Bordertown leaders is somewhat 
inferior to the average in the other cities. 
There is little evidence in our data with re- 
spect to the reason for this. There is a slight 
suggestion that there is much more talk 
than action toward community betterment. 

As in both Bellevue and Gorge City, the 
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two Bordertown papers are owned by the 
same interests. This accounts for the fact 
that several respondents speak of a single 
paper in Bordertown. The principal owner 
is, aS in Gorge City, a local leader. 

The situation with respect to contrasting 
attitudes of leaders and public toward the 
newspapers is exactly the opposite here to 
that in Bellevue. In both cases the leaders 
are realistic, but in Bellevue they have a 
much lower opinion of the papers than the 
cross-section, while in Bordertown they 
have a much higher opinion. It is quite clear 
why this is so. In Bellevue the papers are 
not up to the intellectual level of the leaders, 
though pleasing to the general public. In 
Bordertown the papers are a little over the 
heads of the rank and file, though appreci- 
ated by the leaders—and this, in spite of the 
political animosities among the latter. 
Cross-section comments show that there are 
a number of dimensions to the matter: 


A crane operator: “The newspapers are 
trying to do good. They put out ‘sketches’ on 
what needs to be done to improve the city.” 


A Negro teacher: “They are very fair. They 
put letters in the Point of View column from 
anyone. They will give constructive news about 
the Negro. You don’t have to kill someone to 
get in the papers.” 


The wife of a constable: “This town only 
has one paper. It is narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
and has bigoted ideas. I don’t think much of 
this paper.” 

A spinster of sixty-five: “I think Frank 
Gordon is a wonderful man. He does a number 
of fine things in making his paper a good paper. 
He is pretty active in improving the city.” 

A clerk: “If something real bad happens, 
you won’t see it in the papers. You have to 
hear it on the radio first.” 


A spinster who keeps house for her brother: 
“They seem to do the best they can to help the 
organizations in town. They participate in the 
welfare drives.” 


An airline navigator: “The Dispatch has got 
this city on the downhill drag—no other news- 
paper can come in here. I don’t like that.” 


A tobacco executive: “I do think we need 


two distinctly owned papers. However, our 
papers do present two points of view, politically 
that is.” 


The coder’s over-all rating of the respond- 
ents’ confidence in community institutions 
seems to summarize the situation in Border- 
town very well. Our evidence supports the 
hypothesis that the inadequate activities of 
organizations are in part responsible for 
Bordertown’s inferior moral integration. 
The city government and the schools are 
perhaps particularly important. However, 
there are hopeful signs. Such bodies as the 
Area Development Association are forward- 
looking, and the newspapers are thought by 
the leaders at least to be a very constructive 
influence in the city. 

Two factors seem to be chiefly responsible 
for the inadequate showing that Border- 
town makes in moral integration. Most basic 
is the conflicting orientations of the people. 
No one can overlook the divergence in atti- 
tudes and opinions that characterize the 
city. This is not just a matter of racial 
heterogeneity. It is mainly a matter of being 
on the border between the North and the 
South. Two ways of life are in conflict. 
Leaders and organizations find themselves 
hampered at every step by the struggle of 
regional mores. If Bordertown were com- 
pletely in the orbit of either the North or the 
South, its heterogeneity would be less dif- 
ficult to cope with. But, as it is, all construc- 
tive forces in the community are handi- 
capped, so that activities that elsewhere 
would bring an average degree of moral in- 
tegration fail to do so here. 

The other chief causal factor that is not 
common to most other cities is the provision 
in the state constitution that limits the sal- 
aries of municipal officials. This is something 
for which the community itself is not to 
blame, and yet it exerts a baneful influence 
upon the life of its people. 

It seems correct to classify Bordertown as 
a “quickened” city. Its intentions are good, 
but its routine moral integration is so de- 
ficient as to make its efforts less effective 
than the situation requires. 
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